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BUCKS  COUNTY'S 
LARGEST   STORE 

The    National   Agricultural 
College  is  one  of  its  patrons 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
PHONE  21  1 


Metro  Greenhouses  Are  Superior! 

For  over  75  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of  com- 
parison! 

METROPOLITAN 
GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I.   G.   ROSENBERGER 

John  Deere  Farming 
Implements 

Papec  Cutters  and  Hammer  Mills 

Delaval  Milkers  —  Dexter  Washers 

Fertilizers  ard  Grass  Seed 

Dekalb  Hybrid  Corn 

Farm  Freezers 

PHONE:    PERKASIE   2124 
SILVERDALE,    PA. 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


5  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 
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"All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own   Plant"    jj* 
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Dry  Cleaning  and 
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Dye    Works 

.*. 

Plant                                      Store 

♦ 

Phone  4  125                           Phone  4248 
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±     WEISBARD'S  DRUG  STORE 


Prescription    Drug   Store 
Since  1874 


Main   and   State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


Corsages  —  Cut  Flowers 

SANDY   RIDGE 
FLOWER   SHOP 

TELEPHONE  4169 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


CORTRIGHT  COAL  CO. 
Bituminous  Coal 

12  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Walnut  2550 

The  Place  To  Go  for  Your 

Haircuts  and  Shaves 
H.   C.    NELSON 

Tonsorialist 

1  7  S.  Main  St.  Doylestown,   Pa. 


J.  J.  C0NR0Y  INC. 

^srora    ^Dealer 

SINCE    1919 

Phone  274 


West  State  Street 


Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

SUITE  2100 
Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


WB&E 


QUALITY 

SINCE 

1885 


Wi 


headers  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 
Engineering  &   Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 

Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 


lianis  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 


D18  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


"MEININGERS" 

Sporting  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone:     Doylestown    5624 


RALPH    E.   MYERS 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT   and   SUPPLIES 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Plumbing 

Sunheat    Furnace   Oil 

Heating 

M.  A.  Rufe  Estate 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

General  Electric 
Oil    Equipment 

Hot   Point   Electric    Ranges 
Deep   Freeze   Refrigeration 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING    Farm    Machines 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  CADILLAC  and  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN   AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

PHONE  231  Established  1851  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All   Occasions 
Parker  and   Sheaffer   Fountain   Pens 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING   CO. 


28  W.  State  St. 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER   40  YEARS   EXPERIENCE" 

2908-10  W.  Fletcher  Street 


A.   J.   NICHOLAS 


PHILADELPHIA   32,    PA.      *j 


Buten's  Paint  Stores 

Philadelphia 

Reading  Chester 

Upper  Darby  Camden 

IF   WE   SAY    IT'S 

GOOD  — 

IT    IS   GOOD 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


Eighth  and   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Shive  Hardware  Co. 

Paints,    Glass, 

House  Furnishings    Goods 

and  Seeds 

Main   and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4053 


High  -  Standard 

CHEMICALS 

Soaps — Detergents — Dishwash 

Compounds 
Dairy  and  Food  Plant  Sanitation 

Insecticides 

Order  in  drums  and  barrels 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

2107  W.  Erie  Ave.         Phila.  40,  Pa. 


^srountain  ^H~t 
^rrotei 

1748-/949 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


ouSe 


PEARLMAN'S 

RCA  Television 

COMPLETE   STOCK    RECORDS 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS 

AND  ACCESSORIES 

34  S.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


NYCE'S 
SUPPLY  YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 

Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

Feed  —  Grain 
COAL 

FUEL 

OIL 


DOYLESTOWN 
LAUNDRY 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


THE  ! 

Amburgo 
COMPANY 

INC.  t 

The    Bankers   Security    Bldg.  -:• 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets  ";* 

PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA.  % 

i 

Animal  Feed  * 

Improvement  Service  * 

Vitamin    and    Mineral    Concentrates     T 
For  the  Milling  Industry  .!. 

*:• 

BIOLOGICALS  INCLUDING  % 

LIVE  VIRUS 
NEW  CASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE      * 


HELKER'S 

ESSO  SERVICE 

and 

SNACK   BAR 


FOUNTAIN    SERVICE 


Hoagies 

Hamburgers 
Hot  Dogs 

ROUTE   202 

One  Quarter  Mile  West 

of  College  Entrance 


"The  Best 


at 


Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks   County's 
Most   Beautiful  Theatre 


MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2: 1  5;  Saturday  at  1 :30 


EVENINGS 

Shows  at  7  &  9,  including  Sunday 


SAT.    EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  &  10  p.m. 


Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


A  Salute  to  the  Peters 

By  Carl  F.  Leutner  '52 

It  was  the  fall  of  1947  when  Jim  and 
Don  Peters  first  decided  that  they  would 
some  day  like  to  have  a  greenhouse  of 
their  own,  and  go  into  the  business  of 
growing  flowers  together.  At  the  time 
Jim  was  a  sophomore  here  at  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  College  taking  a 
course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture.  Don 
was  a  junior  at  Shillington  High  School 
in  Shillington,  Pa.  Upon  graduation 
from  high  school  Don  intended  to  enter 
the  National  Agricultural  College  where 
he  too  would  gain  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary in  the  profession  he  and  his 
brother  had  chosen. 

Another  year  went  by  and  another 
school  term  started,  and  the  proposed 
plans  for  the  future  careers  remained 
unchanged.  Life  had  taken  on  a  new 
aspect  for  Jim,  he  returned  to  college  no 
longer  a  single  man.  Yes,  Jim  took  the 
matrimonial  vows  in  the  summer  of  '48. 
Now  there  were  three  to  share  in  the 
plans  of  the  future,  things  were  certainly 
going  smoothly.  Then  something  hap- 
pened that  could  easily  have  destroyed 
their  plans,  and  disheartened  them.  In 
November  of  '48  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  dance  of  the  year,  fate  dealt  Jim 
a  severe  blow.  He  and  his  wife  were 
involved  in  an  automobile  accident 
where  he  severely  injured  his  spinal 
cord,  and  as  a  result  has  been  hospital- 
ized ever  since.  Yes,  things  had  defi- 
nitely taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and 
the  once  bright  outlook  of  the  future 
now  looked  dim. 

It  is  the  fall  of  '49  now,  and  another 
college  year  has  started  here  at  NAC. 
Another  freshman  class  has  entered  and 
among  them  is  a  fellow  with  a  familiar 
name.  Yes,  Don  Peters  has  begun  col- 
lege training,  exactly  as  was  planned, 
now  more  eager  than  ever  to  achieve 
what  he  and  his  brother  desired.  And 
Jim?  He's  much  better  now,  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he  can 
arrange  floral  designs,  and  putter  around 
a  greenhouse  once  again.  His  wife 
Charmane  is  living  and  working  near 
the  hospital,  a  constant  aid  and  comfort 
to  Jim.  Although  a  twist  of  fate  had 
changed  their  lives  and  made  things 
difficult,  they  refused  to  be  beaten.  Yes, 
with  the  courage  and  determination 
they've  shown,  it's  plain  to  see  that  there 
is  no  stopping  the  Peters'. 
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WE'RE   STILL  AT   IT 

One  year  ago,  the  new  Gleaner 
started  operating  on  the  college  level 
when  it  came  out  with  a  modernized 
magazine. 

We  of  the  Gleaner  staff  weren't 
sure  that  the  time  had  come  to  begin 
such  a  venture.  At  that  time  the  staff 
consisted  of  only  about  twenty  men. 
We  knew  there  were  many  things  still 
to  be  done  and  many  problems  yet  to  be 
solved. 

We  knew  we  were  on  the  right  road 
towards  putting  out  a  good  magazine 
and  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  we  would 
succeed.  This  issue  in  itself  proves  that 
we  are  constantly  advancing.  This  new 
and  improved  cover  alone  took  many 
hours  of  work  to  prefecr.  We  know  that 
the  future  issues  will  also  continue  along 
the  road  toward  constant  improvement. 

How's  the  GLEANER   Run? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  term  a  rep- 
resentative group  from  last  year's  staff 
began  working  on  a  Gleaner  constitu- 
tion. At  the  present  time  part  of  it  is 
in  effect. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  way  it  works:  In 
order  for  a  student  to  get  on  the 
Gleaner  staff  he  must  contribute  his 
writings  or  services  for  two  successive 
Gleaners.  (Freshmen  also  come  un- 
der that  heading,  but  they  will  not  be 
given  major  assignments  during  their 
freshman  year. )  The  officers  consist  of 
a  board  of  six  men  made  up  of  three 
seniors,  two  juniors,  and  one  sopho- 
more. They  are  elected  from  the  general 
staff.  Out  of  these  six  men  the  staff 
elects  an  editor  and  managing  editor 
who  must  come  from  the  senior  or 
junior  board  members.  Elections  are 
held  every  year  as  soon  after  Easter  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  the  new  staff  a 
chance  to  put  out  the  last  issue  of  the 
Gleaner  so  that  in  case  of  difficulties 
it  can  get  help  from  the  graduating 
seniors  on  the  board. 

One  question  asked  was,  "Why 
doesn't  the  student  body  elect  an  editor 
since  the  funds  come  from  the  stu- 
dents?" 

We  chose  the  present  system  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  staff  members  are  in  a  better 
position  to  know  who  is  competent  for 
the  job. 

2.  The  staff  is  made  up  of  men  from 
each  class,  every  organization,  and  every 
sport  of  the  student  body.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  feel  that  there  is  no  organi- 

( continued  on  page  6 ) 


FINAL  PLANS  COMPLETED  FOR  ELSON  HALL 

Construction    of    New    Dormitory  to   be   Started    Soon   on    N  A  C   Campus 


Architect's    Drawing    of    Edwin    B.    Elson    Hal 


By  George  Bleibtreu  '52 
It  looks  as  if  the  great  day  has  finally 
arrived.  The  ground  breaking  ceremony 
is  now  history  and  before  long  the  cor- 
nerstone will  be  laid  for  a  beautiful 
dormitory  building  about  to  go  up  here 
at  NAC.  While  the  whole  student  body 
is  looking  forward  expectantly  to  watch- 
ing the  actual  building  operations,  let 
us  look  at  the  plans  for  the  newest  struc- 
ture to  be  erected  on  campus. 

Edwin  B.  Elson  Hall,  as  the  new  dor- 
mitory is  to  be  known,  has  been  de- 
signed to  blend  in  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  existing  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege. To  that  end,  its  white  stucco  with 
brick  trim  and  sloping  slate  roof  had 
been  decided  upon.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  entire  building  will  resemble 
a  giant,  square  letter  "U",  with  its  open 
ends  pointing  toward  the  railroad  tracks 
and  its  base  fronting  on  Alumni  Lane. 
This  latter  section  of  the  building  will 
be  two  stories  high  with  the  lower  floor 
devoted  to  a  social  hall,  study  room  and 
other  public  rooms  and  the  upper  floor 
containing  student  accommodations. 

Joined  to,  and  jutting  back  from  the 
central  section  of  the  building,  will  be 
two  single  story  wings  containing  the 
actual    living   accommodations    for    the 


students.  There  will  be  room  for  forty- 
six  students  and  one  resident  professor 
in  the  first  wing,  while  the  other  will 
hold  fifty-two  students.  Each  room  will 
be  shared  by  two  men  who  will  have 
the  advantages  of  the  latest  in  modern 
interior  finishing.  Since  heat  will  be 
piped  into  Elson  Hall  from  the  furnace 


in  the  basement  of  Segal  Hall,  the  new 
building  will  not  require  a  cellar. 

Although  only  the  forty-six  student 
wing  is  scheduled  for  immediate  con- 
struction, we  should  soon  have  com- 
plete, a  worthy  new  addition  to  an  al- 
ready lovely  campus  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud. 


We're  Still  At  It 

(  continued  from  page  5  ) 
zation  on  the  campus  as  representative 
as  the  Gleaner. 

What   is   Our   Editorial    Policy? 

This  is  something  everyone  thinks  is 
a  touchy  question  with  us  and  some- 
thing which  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 
Many  students  seem  to  think  that  if  it's 
not  a  gripe,  it's  not  an  editorial.  In  that 
case  if  there  are  any  gripes  we  feel  that 
there  are  other  ways  much  easier  and 
quicker  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  right  people.  The  Student  Coun- 
cil and  Dean  Meyer  are  the  logical 
people  to  see.  A  gripe  put  in  the 
Gleaner  would  take  four  weeks  from 
the  time  submitted  until  it  was  printed. 

But,  we  will  still  go  one  step  further. 
We  will  leave  a  page  open  in  every 
issue  for  anyone,  whether  a  staff  mem- 
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ber  or  not,  to  editorialize  about  any 
issue  he  wants,  providing  he  is  willing 
to  sign  his  name  and  providing  it  is 
approved  by  the  proper  college  authori- 
ties. 

How  Are   We  Going   to    Improve 
The  GLEANER 

In  a  few  days  every  student  will  get 
a  questionnaire  regarding  the  material 
found  in  the  magazine.  We  hope  every- 
one will  answer  the  questions  in  a  sin- 
cere manner  because  that  will  be  the 
basis  for  what  we  will  put  in  the  mag- 
azine for  this  term.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  put  out  the  type  of  magazine 
that  you,  the  readers  want. 

We  hope  that  this  discussion  will  in- 
spire more  interest  in  putting  out  a  bet- 
ter magazine,  since  we  have  no  secrets 
to  hold  back  from  anyone;  neither  are 
we  trying  to  put  anything  over  on  any 
individual  or  group. 


Edwin  B.  Elson  Contributes  $60,000 
Toward  Construction  of  Dormitory 


By  Dave  Miller  '50 


The  name  of  Edwin  Booth  Elson  has 
become  quite  familiar  around  the  cam- 
pus of  N.  A.  C.  during  the  last  few 
months.  This  contribution  of  $60,000 
for  the  construction  of  one  wing  of  the 
new  dormitory  will  long  be  remembered 
by  future  students  of  the  college  and  by 
everyone  who  is  connected  with  this  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Elson  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  January  16,  1873,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Tillie  Wolff  Elson.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia  and  in  1893  became  a  cot- 
ton goods  salesman.  His  business  is  that 
of  a  cotton  converter:  he  buys  goods 
and  has  them  finished  to  order.  Since 
1912,  he  has  been  president  of  Edwin 
B.  Elson  Co.,  Inc.,  cotton  converter,  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Elson  is  a  member  of  the  Mayor 
of  New  York's  Committee  for  the  Re- 


ception of  Distinguished  Guests  and  a 
member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  His  residence  is  at  162  West 
56th  Street,  and  his  business  at  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  both  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Elson  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties. His  father  was  a  leading  amateur 
chess  player  and  was  once  amateur 
champion  of  the  United  States. 

Edwin  Elson  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  National  Farm  School  ten  years  ago. 
He  was  invited  to  become  a  trustee  and 
he  accepted.  He  was  never  active  as  a 
trustee  until  recently  when  he  visited 
the  college  and  was  impressed  by  the 
many  improvements  made  and  by  the 
fact  that  we  became  a  senior  college.  At 
the  ground  breaking  ceremony  for 
Edwin  B.  Elson  Hall,  he  said  that  he  is 
proud  and  happy  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  this  institution. 


WEST  STREET  HOUSE 


By  Jack  Pernatin  '50 


Recently,  because  of  the  increased  en- 
rollment and  the  shortage  of  sleeping 
quarters  on  campus,  the  college  saw  fit 
to  remodel  and  redecorate  one  of  its 
properties  near  town. 

Commonly  referred  to  as  West  Street 
House,  it  is  located  along  West  Street, 
north  of  U.  S.  Route  202,  bordering 
Doylestown. 

The  house  became  part  of  the  college 
about  thirty  years  ago  when  what  we 
now  know  as  Farm  No.  6  was  donated 
by  Mr.  Abraham  Ehrlanger,  one  of  the 
early  important  philanthropists  in  our 
Alma  Mater's  history. 

From  the  time  the  property  was  ac- 
quired until  just  a  few  weeks  ago  it  had 
been  occupied  by  various  members  of 
the  college  faculty,  most  recently  by 
Mr.  Norman  Myers. 

In  preparing  West  Street  House  for 
use  as  a  dormitory  extensive  interior  as 
well  as  exterior  alterations  were  added. 
These  alterations  included  among  other 
things:  papering,  painting,  new  shower 
facilities  and  a  new  cesspool. 

The  following  volunteers  were  ac- 
cepted as  residents  of  the  new  dormi- 


tory: Ballin,  Resnick,  Goldfarb,  Lubin, 
Smith,  Stein,  Brotman,  Rosemarin, 
Rubin,  Shultz,  and  Vare.  Professor 
Brown  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment is  the  faculty  resident. 

Considering  the  number  of  students 
living  there,  the  existing  available  facili- 
ties are  excellent.  They  include  on  the 
first  floor:  a  front  porch,  bath  with  three 
showers,  bedroom  for  four,  reading 
room  and  den,  Mr.  Brown's  apartment 
and  a  back  porch.  The  second  floor 
contains  three  bedrooms,  two  of  which 
house  two  students  each  and  the  third, 
three  students.  The  third  floor  consists 
of  an  attic  which  makes  an  excellent 
storeroom. 

All  in  all,  the  new  West  Street  Dorm 
embodies  conveniences  which  are  hard 
to  beat. 


On  the  Cover 
Thanksgiving  is  a  week  away  but 
little  Tommy  Miller,  Jr.,  son  of  our 
new  coach,  decided  to  get  his  gobbler 
early.  He's  pictured  surveying  the 
flock  at  Hedden's  Turkey  Farm,  Chal- 
font.  Pa. 


Welcome, 
Cla.55  of-   1953 

Once  more  a  new  class  enters  the 
portals  of  N.  A.  C.  They  are  seventy- 
five  strong,  twenty-five  of  whom  are 
veterans. 

Pennsylvania  has  forty -two  native 
sons  among  the  new  class,  and  New 
Jersey  is  next  with  eighteen,  while  New 
York  has  only  eight  men. 

There  is  a  student,  Sylvio  Chamorro, 
from  Nicaragua,  Central  America.  We 
have  a  New  Englander  from  Massachu- 
setts with  the  new  class  in  the  person 
of  Ted  Rodrique,  who,  incidentally,  is 
a  fine  football  player. 

From  Washington  D.  C,  come  three 
gentlemen — Charles  Sonneborn,  Bill 
Wilbur,  and  John  Wilson.  Maryland 
and  Delaware  sent  us  Dan  Dilley  and 
Calvin  Kidder. 

Fritz  Staeble,  our  talented  band  lead- 
er, has  a  younger  brother,  John,  in  the 
freshman  group.  Jim  Peters'  younger 
brother,  Don,  is  also  in  the  class  of  '53. 

Amongst  the  freshman  class  is  Leo 
Handler,  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Farm  School,  class  of  '42.  Mr.  Handler, 
a  veteran  and  married,  has  recently  be- 
come a  proud  "pappy."  Hearty  con- 
gratulations, Leo!  Herb  Millstone,  who 
attended  N.  F.  S.  before  entering  the 
service  is  now  back  at  N.  A.  C. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  freshmen  who  are  foot- 
ball candidates.  These  are  the  fellows 
who  are  working  so  hard  for  the  glory 
of  the  college — Ray  Blew,  Bill  Branni- 
gan,  Stan  Brason,  Paul  Checkele,  Joe 
Chernicoff,  Orion  Cromwell,  Charles 
Dahlstrom,  Owen  Evans,  Ed  Fleming, 
Dan  Franchetti,  Bernie  Gallagher,  John 
Guisti,  Ivar  Holmburg,  James  Lipari, 
Walt  Marks,  Eugene  Messa,  Ed  Niezney, 
Don  Peters,  Phil  Sekerchak,  Charles 
Sonneborn,  Bill  Vogel,  and  Bucky 
Zajaczkowski. 

Class  elections  were  held  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  The  results  of  the  class 
elections  held  recently  were:  Frank 
Holloran,  president;  John  Guisti,  vice 
president;  and  Dan  Dilley,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  class  student  council  representa- 
tive is  Bernie  Gallagher. 

A  warm  welcome  to  all  members  of 
the  class  of  1953! 


Summer  Practicum  Proves  Successful 

By  Herbert  Rosenoff  '50 


There  is  strong  sentiment  among 
farmers  that  agricultural  college  grad- 
uates are  well  versed  in  the  theories  of 
farming,  but  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  practical  tricks  of  the  trade  that 
must  be  known  if  the  work  is  to  be  done 
efficiently  and  quickly. 

Progressive  agricultural  colleges  are 
incorporating  summer  work  programs 
into  their  curriculums,  with  a  view  to- 
ward practical  farming  combined  with 
the  technical  know-how. 

This  past  summer  111  juniors  and 
seniors  worked  on  the  outside  farms 
getting  the  practical  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  any  profitable  agricultural  en- 
terprise. Of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
Mr.  Segal,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  upper 
classmen  summer  practicums,  visited  87 
who  were  relatively  close  to  the  college. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  students 
not  at  NAC  for  the  summer.  These 
forms  included  questions  about  the 
crops,  machinery,  and  farming  tech- 
niques used  by  the  farmer  on  the  par- 
ticular farm,  in  order  to  give  the  student 
and  advisor  a  better  understanding  of 
that  farm. 

NAC  men  were  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country,  as  far  west  as  Ventura, 
California,  as  far  south  as  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, and  north  as  far  as  Canada.  Gen- 
erally, the  students  worked  in  almost 
every  conceivable  allied  field  of  agricul- 
ture, from  teaching  work  carried  on  by 
the  Ag.  Ed.  majors,  to  food  inspection 
and  manufacture  done  by  Hort  and 
Food  Industry  men.  Farm  workers  re- 
ceived pay  ranging  from  $60.  to  SI 60. 
a  month  plus  room  and  board,  with  the 
approximate  average  at  $85.  per  month. 

Mr.  Segal  considered  the  program  one 
of  the  finest  at  the  college.  It  enables 
the  student  to  "taste"  his  field  before 
entering  it  after  graduation,  and  also  to 
give  him  experience  in  the  other  fields 
of  agriculture  in  the  event  that  he  has 
not  made  up  his  mind. 

Travelling  2500  miles  in  one  month 
was  a  hard  grind,  and  often  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  find  a  student  by  his 
directions.  At  times,  Mr.  Segal  was  mis- 
taken for  a  bill  collector,  and  a  private 
detective,  and  had  a  hard  time  con- 
vincing the  farmer  that  he  was  a  college 
professor  checking  up  on  the  boys. 
However,  Mr.  Segel  stated  that  in  spite 
of  the  hardships,  he  had  learned  a  great 


deal  travelling  around  the  country, 
speaking  with  the  various  farmers. 

While  the  seniors  and  juniors  labored 
in  foreign  fields,  the  sophomores  with 
few  exceptions  indulged  in  the  pre- 
scribed summer  practicum  here  at  the 
college. 

The  entire  sophomore  class  worked 
in  each  department  for  at  least  one 
week  under  the  various  instructors 
gaining  valuable  experience  in  the  va- 
rious farm  jobs  carried  out  on  the  col- 
lege farms.  The  students  worked  in 
groups  of  six  to  eight  students  each, 
in  the  following  departments:  Agrono- 
my, Farm  Mechanics  and  Machinery, 
General  Ag,  Dairy,  Hort,  and  Poultry. 
They  did  the  work  that  was  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  particular  time  while 
they  were  there,  as  they  would  under 
actual  farm  conditions.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  train  the 
men  to  perform  actual  farm  jobs,  and  to 
accustom  them  to  taking  orders.   No  at- 


tempt was  made  to  duplicate  laboratory 
exercises  or  classroom  experiments. 

The  work  ran  the  gamut  from  pick- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  in  season  for 
the  department  of  Horticulture,  to 
throwing  bales  and  filling  silos  with  the 
General  Ag  Department.  Other  instruc- 
tion included  concrete  work  involving 
sewage  and  drainage  systems  at  the 
dairy,  and  general  repairs  to  the  barns 
and  fences;  vaccination  of  pullets  before 
ranging,  and  preparation  for  housing 
the  layers  in  the  Poultry  Department; 
trimming  trees,  mowing  lawns,  and  gen- 
eral greenhouse  operations  in  the  Orna- 
mental Hort  Department;  the  combin- 
ing of  grains  in  General  Ag;  and  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  repairs  in  the 
Farm  Mechanics  and  Machinery  Divi- 
sion. 

The  administration  was  pleased  with 
the  results  both  at  college  and  outside. 
After  directing  the  program  as  it  was 
carried  out  here  at  the  college,  Mr. 
Plevan  said,  "Our  boys  will  be  better 
prepared  to  assume  jobs  when  they 
graduate." 


Upper  classmen  Have  Interesting 
Summer  Jobs 

By  E.  Lionel,  '51 


This  summer  most  upperclassmen 
took  jobs  in  one  of  the  many  fields  of 
agriculture  or  its  allied  industries.  They 
worked  in  various  places:  California, 
New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
to  mention  a  few.  Their  jobs  were  just 
as  varied  as  the  places  they  worked. 
Here  is  what  a  few  of  them  were  doing: 

Hank  Kuehn  worked  on  a  beef  cattle 
farm.  One  of  the  cows  there  was  a 
former  grand  champion  at  the  Chicago 
International  livestock  show,  W.  H.  R. 
Star  Duke. 

John  Rizzo  worked  for  himself  in  the 
landscape  business. 

Al  Blefeld  worked  in  the  shipping 
department  of  Breyer's  ice  cream  plant 
in  Philadelphia. 

Bill  Larder  played  nursemaid  to  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows,  that  is,  when  he 
wasn't  painting  the  many  miles  of  fence 
around  the  farm. 

Paul  Stein  worked  in  Whiting's 
creamery  in  Boston. 

Joe  Brotman  learned  the  chicken 
business    through    trial    and    error    this 


summer.  One  of  his  mistakes  was  to 
feed  laying  mash  to  the  pullets,  and 
growing  mash  to  the  hens.  Joe  says  the 
hens  grew  and  the  pullets  laid  eggs. 

Henry  Hudson  and  Smokie  Barbour 
worked  at  Henry's  dairy  farm  near  Ful- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Herb  Reback  raised  chrysanthemums 
in  a  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  greenhouse. 

Walt  Weinstein  was  a  landscape  gar- 
dening counselor  at  a  summer  camp. 
I  don't  know  how  much  his  students 
learned,  but  I'm  sure  the  girl  counselors 
learned  a  lot. 

Victor  Pessano  worked  in  a  Bond 
Bread  Bakery  in  Philadelphia. 

Joe  Voschin  and  Clark  Jablonski 
worked  for  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
service.  Some  of  their  work  was  strip 
cropping  and  building  dams. 

Ernie  Cohen  worked  for  two  Farm 
School  Alumni  who  are  in  the  landscape 
gardening  business.  Eugene  Prevost 
was  working  at  a  horse  farm.  One  of 
the  horses  on  the  farm  ran  second  in  the 
1939  Kentucky  Derby. 

(continued  on  page  18) 


PREVENTION  OF  POULTRY  DISEASES  THROUGH 
SANITATION  AND  VACCINATION 


By  Erwin  Goldstein  '51 


Commercial  poultry  and  egg  produc- 
tion is  a  highly  competitive  business  in 
which  profits  will  come  only  to  those 
who  can  keep  their  costs  of  production 
low.  Disease  and  mortality  can  raise 
costs  of  production  considerably.  An 
example  of  this  was  a  recent  study  of 
the  costs  of  producing  eggs.  It  was  also 
found  that  as  much  as  §1.20  can  be  cut 
from  the  cost  of  producing  thirty  dozen 
eggs  if  flock  mortality  is  kept  below 
15%  annually. 

It  is  only  good  common  sense  to 
practice  a  strict  disease  prevention  pro- 
gram, because  every  time  disease  strikes 
your  flock,  your  income  is  lowered. 

Ways   Poultryman   Loses 

The  poultryman  loses  in  five  ways: 

( 1 )  egg      production      is      decreased; 

( 2 )  the  birds  are  weakened,  thus  low- 
ering resistance  to  other  diseases;  ( 3  )  a 
diseased  flock  needs  extra  care;  (4) 
body  weight  is  lost  (very  serious  in 
birds  raised  for  meat);  (5)  money 
must  be  spent  for  medicine. 

Every  mortality  represents  additional 
loss:  (1)  All  chances  of  future  profit 
from  a  dead  chicken  are  irretrievably 
lost.  ( 2 )  When  a  young  bird  dies,  it 
never  gets  a  chance  to  earn  money  to 
pay  for  the  expense  it  took  to  grow  it. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  completely 
erase  disease  from  the  flock.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  to  keep  disease  at 
a  minimum  through  a  proper  program 
of  sanitation  and  vaccination. 

Pathogenic   Organisms 

Before  launching  into  a  disease  pre- 
vention program  it  would  be  well  to 
learn  something  about  these  disease  pro- 
ducing micro-organisms  that  we  are 
combatting.  We  must  know  how  dis- 
ease organisms  enter  the  flock  and  in 
what  environment  they  are  most  active 
and  numerous.  If  we  know  these  facts 
we  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  control 
disease. 

The  most  important  agents  of  disease 
introduction  are:  (  1 )  Sickly  birds  in 
the  flock — cull  them  because  their  dis- 
ease resistance  is  low.  Once  they  con- 
tract disease  they  can  easily  spread  it  to 
the  healthy  birds.  (2)  Wild  birds- 
sparrows,  pigeons,  starlings  and  others, 


Last  spring.  Dr.  Arthur  Go/ilhajt  of 
the  Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  NAC 
Poultry  Science  Club,  sponsored  an  es- 
say contest  open  to  the  entire  student 
body  on  the  topic  "Prevention  of  Poul- 
try Diseases  Through  Sanitation  and 
Vaccination,"  This  is  the  winning 
paper. 


must  be  kept  away  from  the  poultry 
plant.  They  are  carriers  of  many  of  the 
diseases  of  domestic  poultry.  (3)  Used 
feed  sacks,  crates,  and  other  equipment 
— these  articles  may  have  been  at  farms 
having  diseased  flocks.  If  they  are  not 
disinfected,  they  can  spread  disease  from 
farm  to  farm.  (4)  Rats  and  mice — 
aside  from  the  other  harm  these  animals 
do,  they  are  also  disease  carriers.  ( 5 ) 
Old  stock — always  segregate  young 
birds  from  older  ones.  Old  chickens 
will  carry  disease  to  young  birds  who 
are  not  as  resistant  or  immune  as  the 
old  birds  are.  (6)  Chickens  that  have 
been  to  shows  or  contests — while  at  the 
contest,  the  birds  may  come  in  contact 
with  diseased  fowl.  If  the  birds  are 
brought  back  to  the  flock,  they  may 
infect  the  other  birds.  It  is  best  not  to 
return  these  birds  to  the  flock.  If  they 
must  be  returned,  quarantine  them  first. 

( 7 )  Humans — visitors,  employees,  and 
the  poultryman  himself  are  all  carriers 
of  disease.  Keep  all  unnecessary  visitors 
away  from  your  poultry  plant  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  impolite.  Place  pans 
of  disinfectant  at  the  entrance  to  your 
pens  and  dip  your  shoes  in  them  before 
you  enter.  When  working  in  the 
brooder  house  it  is  advisable  to  change 
your  shoes  or  wear  rubbers  over  them. 

(8)  Insects — aside  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  parasitic  to  poultry, 
they  also  carry  disease  organisms,  es- 
pecially lice,  mites,  ticks,  fleas,  and  flies. 
( 9  )  Other  species  of  poultry — separate 
all  species  of  poultry  from  each  other. 
Never  keep  chickens  near  turkeys  be- 
cause chickens  will  carry  Blackhead  to 
the  turkeys.  (10)  Dead  fowls — thor- 
oughly burn,  or  deeply  bury  all  dead 
fowl  because  they  offer  wonderful  quar- 
ters for  disease  organisms. 

Unfavorable   Conditions 

The  optimum   environmental   condi- 
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tions  for  most  pathogenic  organisms  are 
dampness,  darkness,  filth,  manure,  and 
heavy,  poorly  drained  soil.  Remove 
these  conditions  and  you  will  greatly 
lessen  the  danger  of  disease  in  your 
flock.  Sanitation  is  simply  the  removal 
of  these  conditions  and  substituting  a 
healthy  environment  in  their  place. 

Below    is   a   suggested   sanitary   pro- 
gram: 
Sanitation  in  the  poultry  house: 

Poultry  house  sanitation  begins  with 
proper  construction.  A  healthful  poul- 
try house  is  one  that  is  well  ventilated, 
insulated  and  provides  a  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight. 

Proper  cleaning  of  pens  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  proper  procedure 
for  preparing  a  brooder  house,  or  winter 
quarter  for  pullets  coming  off  range  is 
as  follows:  (1)  Remove  all  manure 
and  litter;  (2)  Scrape  every  particle  of 
dirt  loose  from  walls,  floor,  and  equip- 
ment; ( 3 )  Thoroughly  sweep  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor;  (4)  Make  sure  that 
every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt  is  re- 
moved from  cracks  and  crevices;  ( 5 ) 
Scrub  the  floor  with  a  hot  lye  solution 
(13  oz.  lye  to  15  gal.  of  water);  (6) 
Spray  the  pen  and  roosts  with  a  coal  tar 
disinfectant;  (7)  Air  out  the  pen  be- 
fore putting  birds  in  it;  (8)  Use  litter 
with  a  high  absorptive  capacity;  (9) 
Follow  this  program  strictly;  a  hap- 
hazard cleaning  is  little  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Another  part  of  the  poultry  house 
that  must  be  clean  at  all  times  is  the 
feed-room.  A  wet  dirty  feed-room  har- 
bors disease  and  insects.  There  is  little 
sense  in  having  disease-free  pens,  while 
germs  abound  next  door  in  the  feed- 
'oom,  waiting  to  be  tracked  in. 

Other  Sanitary   Practices 

In  addition  to  cleaning,  there  are  two 
other  sanitary  practices  that  must  be 
observed.  One  is  never  overcrowd  your 
chickens.  Disease  is  more  likely  to 
spread  in  an  overcrowded  pen.  Follow 
the  housing  recommendations  for  the 
age  and  breed  of  your  chicken.  The 
second  practice  is  to  keep  litter  from 
becoming  wet  and  packed  because  in 
this  state  it  will  harbor  disease.  Still 
(continued  on  page  16) 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  FACULTY 


Three   New  Members  Added   to   N  A  C  Teaching   Staff 

By  Jack  Greenberg  '50 


This  term  the  faculty  of  NAC  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  three 
new  members.  The  new  professors  are 
Mr.  Morris  Plevan,  Mr.  Arthur  Brown, 
and  Dr.  George  Turner. 

PROFESSOR  MORRIS   PLEVAN 

When  Morris  Plevan  returned  to 
NAC  as  head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  it  was  more  than  adding  a 
new  member  to  the  faculty.  It  was  the 
realization  of  his  dreams,  and  also  the 
return  of  one  of  the  school's  favorite 
sons.  He  was  graduated  in  1934  from 
NFS,  and  worked  for  the  United  States 
Feed  Company  prior  to  his  matricula- 
tion at  Rutgers.  While  at  Rutgers  he 
made  a  name  for  himself,  not  only  as  a 
brilliant  student,  ( Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Alpha  Zeta,  and  Kappa  Phi  Kappa )  but 
also  as  an  athlete.  He  was  captain  of  the 
football  team  while  he  was  there,  and 
played  side  by  side  with  Professor  Elson. 
After  his  graduation  from  Rutgers, 
he  taught  at  NFS  for  a  semester  as  as- 
sistant instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 
He  left  in  1939  to  help  build  and  de- 
velop the  Carheart  Poultry  Farms,  lo- 
cated at  Almonesson,  New  Jersey. 
While  employed  there  he  acted  as  gen- 
eral manager,  contractor,  and  general 
trouble  shooter,  because  his  was  the  job 
of  building  the  farm  from  the  ground 
up.  When  this  farm  was  completed,  it 
was  the  largest  Leghorn  farm  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.  He  remained  at  this  job 
for  two  years  until  January  of  1941.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Plevan  went  to  work  as  a 
feed  salesman  for  the  Maritime  Milling 
Co.,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  with 
Maritime  for  six  months,  when  he  was 
offered  a  position  as  general  manager 
of  the  Farm  Projects  of  the  Carl  F. 
Steinmann  Enterprizes  in  Beltsville,  Md. 
During  his  seven  years  stay  at  the  Stein- 
mann farm  he  was  in  charge  of  all 
phases  of  farm  production,  which  in- 
cluded sheep,  beef  cattle,  dairy,  poultry, 
and  general  farming. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Plevan  went  to  work  for 
Armour  &  Co.  as  field  representative,  his 
duties  were  to  stimulate  the  sales  of 
butter,  eggs,  and  cheese. 

Mr.  Plevan  stayed  with  Armour  and 
Co.  until  January,  1949  when  he  was 
asked  to  return  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
which  had  gone  through  a  transitional 
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period  to  become  the  National  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  offer  to  return  and 
teach  fulfilled  his  fondest  wishes. 

DR.  GEORGE   E.  TURNER 

The  National  Agricultural  College 
can  boast  of  being  somewhat  cosmopoli- 
tan, what  with  the  presence  of  an 
Englishman  on  our  campus.  Dr.  Turner 
is  the  man  we  speak  of. 

George  Ernest  Turner,  BSc  MSc, 
PHD  was  born  in  London,  England.  In 
1923  he  sailed  for  Canada,  which  was  to 
be  his  official  residence  until  1948.  He 
arrived  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  settled  in 
Winipeg,  Canada.  Between  1923  and 
1932,  he  farmed  in  Manitoba.  For  a 
while,  Dr.  Turner  owned  his  own  dairy 
farm,  and  then  worked  on  a  number 
of  other  farms.  He  left  the  farm  in 
1932  to  go  to  college,  because  he  felt 
that  a  further  education  would  help  him 
to  do  a  better  job  and  better  his  under- 
standing of  the  modern  trends  in  farm- 
ing. 

Upon  entering  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  he  realized  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted a  challenge,  because  he  had  to 
work  his  way  through  school.  When  he 
was  lucky,  he  tended  chickens,  but  he 
was  usually  busy  with  janitorial  work, 
at  twenty-five  cents  an  hour.  After  he 
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received  his  degree  in  1936,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  work  as  the  foreman  in 
an  ice  cream  plant  where  he  stayed  for 
two  years.  In  1938,  Dr.  Turner  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  to  the  University 
of  California,  where  he  received  a 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Dairy 
Industry  and  Bacteriology. 

In  1941,  he  received  an  appointment 
to  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan as  an  instructor  in  Dairy 
Manufacturing  and  Bacteriology.  He 
held  this  position  until  1946,  when  he 
again  realized  the  need  for  further  edu- 
cation, and  enrolled  in  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege to  study  for  his  doctorate.  His 
work  there  was  interspersed  with  teach- 
ing duties  at  the  University  of  Saskatch- 
ewan. Finally,  in  1946,  he  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  for 
his  research  work  on  the  Bacteriophage 
in  dairy  industry. 

After  leaving  Iowa  State,  Dr.  Turner 
joined  the  staff  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  College  as  an  associate  professor  of 
bacteriology,  where  he  remained  until 
he  accepted  a  position  here  at  NAC. 

When  asked  why  he  chose  to  teach 
here,  Dr.  Turner  expressed  his  fondness 
for  our  present  system  of  marking  not 
only  on  an  academic  basis,  but  also  for 
citizenship.  (continued  on  page  15) 


forecasting;  the  weather 


By  Donald  F.  Selak  '50 


Men  engaged  in  agriculture  should 
know  something  about  weather  fore- 
casting, since  much  of  the  success  of 
their  crops  depends  upon  how  the 
weather  behaves.  Being  able  to  foretell 
the  weather  may  mean  the  difference 
between  a  profit  or  loss  for  that  year. 

The  factors  which  determine  the 
weather  are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself  — 
only  certain  means  of  observing  and 
measuring  them  are  new.  Chief  among 
the  weather-producing  forces  are  the 
great  air  masses  which  periodically  over- 
flow their  sources.  If  you  want  to  be 
a  weather  prophet,  you  have  to  know 
your  air,  so  let's  study  it  first. 

To  begin  with,  the  atmosphere  is  a 
fluid  which  hugs  the  surface  contours  of 
the  earth  just  as  the  ocean  hugs  the 
contours  of  its  bed.  It  probably  is  a 
few  hundred  miles  thick,  but  half  of 
its  density  is  within  an  altitude  of  three 
miles.  The  upper  surface  of  the  atmos- 
phere however,  is  not  level,  but  on  the 
contrary,  consists  of  mountains  and 
valleys  of  air. 

In  weather  reports  we  see  references 
to  high  or  low-pressure  areas,  but  few 
people  comprehend  their  full  signifi- 
cance. Actually,  pressure  means  the 
weight  of  the  air  overhead,  just  as  your 
own  weight  means  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure your  body  exerts  upon  a  scale. 

High  and  Low  Pressure  Areas 

The  air  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  are  not  stationary, 
like  rhose  of  the  earth,  but  are  con- 
stantly moving  and  changing.  When 
the  air  above  you  swells  upward  into  a 
mountain  peak,  all  that  extra  weight 
presses  down  upon  the  earth  and  the 
area  beneath  that  mountain  of  air  has 
high  pressure.  Likewise,  when  the  air 
overhead  takes  the  form  of  a  valley 
there  is  less  air,  less  weighr,  and  con- 
sequently, low  pressure. 

In  general,  high  pressure  means  good 
weather  and  lowering  pressure  is  a  sign 
of  bad  weather.  This  is  the  basic  for- 
mula for  weather  forecasting.  It  is  not 
infallible,  however  for  other  prevailing 
conditions,  such  as  dryness  or  moisture, 
may  cause  variations. 

Moist  air,  being  lighter  than  dry  air, 
tends  to  rise,  thus  lowering  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  If  the  air  is  warm,  it 
rises  faster.    There  cannot  be  a  vacuum, 


so  when  the  air  does  rise,  cold  air  rushes 
in,  causing  winds  and  storms. 

The  contours  of  the  earth  also  have 
much  to  do  with  the  weather.  The 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  earth's  surface — the  moun- 
tains, valleys,  plains,  rivers,  and  oceans 
— is  a  cause  of  weather  phenomena. 

Past  performance,  of  course,  may  be 
used  as  a  fairly  dependable  basis  for 
weather  forecasting  in  a  given  area.  For 
example,  a  farmer,  by  careful  observa- 
tion, may  be  able  to  foretell  from  past 
experience  the  sort  of  weather  that 
certain  winds  and  other  conditions  are 
likely  to  bring  to  his  locality.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  predict  the  weather  fifty 
miles  away,  but  he  usually  can  make 
dependable  forecasts  for  the  immediate 
surroundings  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours  in  advance — by  remembering  the 
kind  of  weather  that  resulted  in  the  past 
when  prevailing  conditions  were  the 
same  as  he  observes  them  now. 

Weather   Forecasting    Instruments 

If  you  want  to  try  your  hand  at 
weather  forecasting  you  should  use  a 
barometer,  the  instrument  for  measur- 
ing air  pressures  and  indicating  rising 
and  falling  tendencies,  and  a  wind- 
direction  recorder  (weather  vane).  A 
systematic  classification  of  wind  and 
barometer  recordings  taken  over  a  long 
period  —  and  of  the  weather  conditions 
which  followed  in  each  case  —  has  en- 
abled weather  experts  to  compile  a  list 


of  forecasts  that  may  be  fairly  depend- 
able. These  sample  forecasts  are  tabu- 
lated in  the  accompanying  weather 
chart,  and  your  weather  predictions 
should   improve. 

One  fundamental  point  for  amateur 
weather  forecasters  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  in  the  United  States  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  west  to  east  and  thus 
the  weather  may  be  said  generally  to 
flow  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  some 
low-pressure  area  may  draw  winds  and 
weather  to  the  north  or  south,  off  the 
regular  course. 

As  a  rule,  however,  pressure  systems 
may  be  expected  to  follow  a  general 
eastward  course.  Therefore,  when  you 
see  lightning  from  the  south,  north  or 
east,  it  usually  will  continue  eastward 
and  that  storm  will  miss  you.  But  if  you 
see  it  in  the  west,  you  can  be  fairly  sure 
it  is  coming  your  way. 

It  is  also  well  to  know  the  meanings 
of  different  cloud  formations.  Small, 
white  woolly  cumulus  clouds  —  clouds 
having  a  flat  base  and  rounded  outlines 
—  are  forerunners  of  good  weather;  but 
when  they  grow  in  size  toward  after- 
noon, a  shower  may  be  expected.  The 
thunderhead,  a  mountainous  cloud  mass 
of  condensed  vapor  from  whose  base 
rain  or  snow  falls,  brings  torrents  and 
wind;  when  this  formation  has  an  anvil 
top,  a  veil  effect  pushes  out  ahead  of  the 
cloud,  showing  the  direction  of  the 
(continued  on  page  18) 


FARMER'S  WEATHER  CHART 

Wind 

Sea-Level  Barometric  Pressures 

Weather 

E  toN 

29.8  or  below,  falling  rapidly 

Severe  gale,  heavy  rain  or  snow. 

E  toN 

29.8  or  below,  rising 

Cold  wave. 

S  to  E 

29-8  or  below,  falling 

Severe  storm  coming  followed  by 
clearing  and  colder  in  24  hours. 

StoSW 

30  or  below,  rising 

Will  clear  very  soon,  good  weather 
for  several  days. 

SE  to  NE 

30  or  below,  falling 

Rain  for  1  to  2  days,  followed  by 
cold  spell. 

EtoNE 

30.1  or  above,  falling 

In  summer,  rain  within  24  hours; 
in  winter,  rain  or  snow. 

SE  to  NE 

30.1  to  30.2,  falling 

Rain  before  18  hours. 

S  to  SE 

30.1  to  30.2,  falling 

Increased  wind,  rain  before  24 
hours. 

SW  to  NW 

30.2  and  above 

Fair  for  2  days  or  until  pressure 
falls. 

SW  to  NW 

30.1  to  30.2,  rising  rap 

'idly 

Fair,  followed  by  rain  in  2  days. 

Going  W 

29-8  or  below,  rising 

Clearing  and  colder. 
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What  Can  the  "Old  Fashioned  Farmer" 
Teach  Us? 


By  Benjamin  Beck  '50 


Last  summer,  most  of  the  upper  class- 
men worked  on  farms,  and  many,  for 
"old  fashioned  farmers."  Undoubtedly, 
all  of  them  had  some  ideas  which  we 
consider  out  of  date.  In  the  same  vein, 
the  farmer  tended  to  be  very  skeptical 
of  our  classroom  theories. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  uncon- 
scious skepticism?  It's  more  than  nar- 
row mindedness  that  leads  the  farmer 
to  be  wary  of  the  self-confident  college 
student. 

We  are  slowly  replacing  the  "old 
fashioned  farmer"  and  although,  from 
our  point  of  view  this  must  be  an  im- 
provement, we  are  destroying  a  vital 
attribute  of  so  called  backward  farming. 
Because  of  the  modern  trend  of  mass 
production,  we  are  eliminating  the  skill 
that  the  farmer  has  been  admired  for  in 
his  artful  way  of  directing  nature  to 
produce  the  absolute  limit  of  its  ability, 
and  to  bring  forth  crops  and  animals  of 
higher  economic  value  to  the  farmer  and 
society. 

Statistics  show  that  we  have  improved 
the  yield  and  quality  of  most  farm 
products.  But  look  at  the  amount  other 
productive  branches  of  society  have  im- 
proved the  quality  and  availability  of 
their  products.  With  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  gained  from  the  experience 
and  mistakes  of  our  predecessors  and 
the  use  of  new  machinery,  plant  varie- 
ties, chemical  sprays,  fertilizers,  and 
methods  of  breeding  and  producing,  the 
farmer  of  today  should  outdo  the  farmer 
of  15  years  ago  by  many  times,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  does  not. 

In  many  cases,  amateur  gardeners  are 
doing  better. 

I  believe  it  was  Emerson  who  said, 
"Many  of  our  inventions  are  an  im- 
proved means  to  an  improved  end."  It 
may  be,  that  we  have  allowed  our  mod- 
ern methods  to  become  an  atomic  bomb 
to  agriculture  and  perhaps  we  should 
start  wondering  what  to  do  with  it.  We 
are  depending  upon  machinery  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  modern  farmer 
doesn't  develop  the  many  skills  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  farmer.  Mass  pro- 
duction is  overshadowing  quality,  and, 
as  in  everything  else,  the  better  side  of 
the  human  element  is  disappearing  from 
our  farm  products  because  the  farmer 


is  getting  away  from  the  more  intimate 
communication  with  nature,  and  is  con- 
centrating on  monetary  wealth.  The  ro- 
mance of  farming  is  being  destroyed. 
The  real  things  we  look  for  in  farming 
will  be  gone  by  the  time  we  become 
farmers.  We  are  developing  a  quick, 
careless  way  of  doing  things  incom- 
pletely, and  this  is  where  the  old  farmer 
can  rightfully  criticize  us.  Careful  con- 
scientious work  is  essential  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  our  modern  methods. 

A  farmer  used  to  be  a  man  who 
studied  nature  through  practice  and  toil, 
and  from  this  experience  developed  his 
contribution  to  society.  Instead  of  using 
"seed  time  and  harvest"  as  a  tool  of  his 
trade,  he  used  his  hands  to  help  "seed 
time  and  harvest,"  and  from  this  he 
gained  the  dignity  and  admiration  that 
gave  many  of  us  the  desire  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  If  we  don't  at  least  learn 
the  most  essential  parts  of  a  good  far- 
mer's character,  all  our  other  studies  will 
be  wasted. 


POULTRY  SCIENCE  CLUB 

By  Nathan  Sandler  '50 

The  Poultry  Science  Club  started  its 
'49  season  with  one  of  its  highly  suc- 
cessful meetings.  The  members  and 
guests  enjoyed  a  very  interesting  movie, 
THE  NEW  HORIZON,  and  refresh- 
ments were  served  to  all  those  attending. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  club  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
organizations  on  the  campus,  yet  the 
members  are  looking  for  an  even  more 
successful  year. 

This  semester,  we  are  planning  one 
of  the  largest  broiler  raising  projects 
that  the  club  has  thus  far  undertaken. 
We  are  also  highlighting  each  meeting 
with  many  interesting  lectures  and 
movies. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  further 
the  knowledge  of  poultry  husbandry  to 
poultry  majors  and  to  those  who  are 
just  maintaining  a  secondary  interest  in 
this  field. 

The  club  meets  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  month,  and  cordially 
invites  all  students  interested  in  our 
functions  to  be  present.  Make  a  date  to 
attend  our  meetings  and  see  for  yourself 
what  a  stimulating  club  we  have. 


SOCIAL    HILITES 


By  Sam 

For  some  of  us,  the  three  month  sum- 
mer period  provided  the  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
capture  some  of  "the  almighty  dollar" 
in  exchange  for  a  little  sweat  and  strain. 
For  some  it  meant  a  lot  of  time  avail- 
able to  spend  at  the  seashore  or  up  in 
the  mountains.  For  others,  however,  it 
provided  time  to  think  about  and  decide 
upon  the  more  serious  things  of  life, 
namely,  the  question  of  taking  that  fatal 
step — matrimony. 

It  didn't  take  one  of  the  boys  all  sum- 
mer to  make  up  his  mind,  for  on  June 
18,  1949  the  engagement  was  officially 
announced  for  Charlie  Martin  and  Miss 
Jacqueline  Turner,  both  of  West  Oak 
Lane,  Philadelphia. 

Another  betrothal  officially  disclosed 
was  on  October  15,  1949.  This  time  it 
was  Junie  (Walter)  Long  and  Miss 
May  Kuhns,  both  of  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Taking  the  next  and  final  step  was 
Carl  Lynn,  who  on  September  11,  1949 
took  as  his  beloved  wife,  Miss  Janet 
Kinkle.    Both  are  from  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Soon  to  follow  in  the  same  direction 
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Silver  '50 

are  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  On 
December  18,  1949  Jeff  Steinman  will 
take  as  his  bride,  Miss  Ann  Till  of 
Chalfont,  Pa. 

On  December  24,  1949  Sid  Rothman 
will  say  the  immortal  words  "I  Do"  to 
Miss  Rose  Rice  of  Philadelphia. 

Matrimony,  however,  is  not  the  end 
of  the  road,  although  it  is  often  thought 
of  as  such.  Instead,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  that  age-old  pastime  of  re-creation 
(also,  without  the  hyphen,  if  you  so 
please).  On  September  10,  1949  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Reed  became  eligible 
to  make  another  income  tax  deduction. 
The  addition  to  the  family  is  William 
Andrew  who  weighed  in  at  8  lbs.  8  ozs. 

This  flare  for  increasing  the  popula- 
tion seems  to  have  been  even  more 
prevalent  among  the  faculty. 

On  July  15,  1949,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Finkler,  received  a  small  package  by  the 
name  of  Laura  Jane,  weighing  6  lbs.  3 
ozs. 

Also  on  July  15,  1949  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Blackman  received  their  second 
(continued  on  page  13) 


Freshman  Frolic  Great  Success 

By  John  H.  Toor  '52 


NAC's  social  activities  for  '49  got  off 
to  a  Hying  start  with  the  Freshman 
Frolic  Dance,  sponsored  by  the  Sopho- 
more Class  to  welcome  the  freshmen. 
Held  on  Oct.  15  in  Lasker  Hall,  this  in- 
formal dance,  characterized  by  a  fall  and 
football  atmosphere,  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

Al  Harris'  decoration  committee  did 
a  splendid  job  of  blending  autumn  with 
the  gridiron.  However,  most  of  the 
decorations  did  not  survive  the  dance, 
but  were  appropriated  for  souvenirs.  In 
fact,  one  fellow's  date  admired  the 
hydrangea  chandelier  so  much  she 
wanted  to  take  it  home. 

Music  sweet  and  mellow  was  supplied 
by  the  Ambassadors,  a  well  known  band 
in  the  Philadelphia  circuit.  Their  leader 
is  our  own  Ben  Sykes,  a  member  of  the 
Sophomore  Class. 

Because  of  the  efficient  work  of  Bob 


Holland  and  his  date  committee  there 
were  plenty  of  charming  Beaverites 
available  and  no  one  was  disappointed. 
The  refreshments  were  good  and  served 
without  fuss  by  Merwin  Bobst  and  his 
staff.  Ticket  selling  was  handled 
smoothly  by  Hank  Kaltenthaler  who  re- 
ceived much  appreciated  cooperation 
from  the  other  classes. 

Faculty  members  present  were  Presi- 
dent James  Work,  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Meyer,  Mr.  Peter  Glick,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Bowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  Plevan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Segal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curt  Nathan,  and 
Mr.  Rounald  Pienkiewicz. 

In  general,  the  Freshman  Frolic  was 
a  dance  N.  A.  C.  can  be  proud  of. 
Credit  is  due  the  sophomores  on  their 
cooperation  and  ability.  Here's  hoping 
the  other  classes  will  continue  the  fast 
pace  they  have  set. 


CAMPUS   HIGHLIGHTS 

Animal  and  Dairy  Husbandry  majors 
take  note — next  semester  when  the 
course  in  market  milk  is  offered,  it  will 
have  an  added  feature.  By  that  time, 
our  own  creamery  will  be  in  operation 
and  you  will  have  first  hand  experience 
in  pasteurizing  and  bottling  milk. 

Animal  and   Dairy    Husbandry 

All  students  in  the  present  junior 
class  and  in  successive  junior  classes 
will  hereafter  be  given  proficiency  tests 
in  as  many  as  300  skills  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  ( i.e.  clipping  cows,  trimming 
hoofs,  pruning,  testing  milk,  etc.)  They 
will  be  marked  on  a  basis  of  highly 
skilled,  skilled,  and  unskilled.  Those 
falling  into  the  last  category  will  receive 
special  tutoring  in  their  deficiency. 

Horticulture 

Mr.  Purmell  has  announced  that  the 
Junior  Horticultural  Majors  will  carry 
out  an  experimental  project  in  the 
growing  of  mushrooms.  At  the  same 
time  the  Seniors  in  the  department  will 
be  working  on  the  raising  of  hot  house 
tomatoes.  Both  these  projects  will  be 
carried  on  in  our  own  greenhouse. 

Physical    Education 

Coach  Bezdek  has  informed  us  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  intramural 
athletic  activities  organized  for  the 
coming  year.  They  will  include  foot- 
ball, basketball,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
volleyball. 


Social   Hilites 

(continued  from  page  12) 
visit  from  the  stork.    This  time  it  was 
a  girl,  Rebecca,  weighing  7  lbs.  6  ozs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Elson  are  ex- 
pecting to  promote  their  son  Stevie  to 
the  rank  of  "big  brother"  sometime  in 
the  near  future. 

Congratulations,  the  best  of  luck  and 
good  wishes  to  all  of  you. 

VARSITY   HOEDOWN 

In  just  a  few  more  days  you  will 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  swing 
your  partner  an'  twirl  'er  round.  Yes, 
it's  only  a  few  days  away  until  we  will 
once  more  have  our  annual  barn  dance 
for  the  fall  season.  The  Varsity  Hoe- 
down,  on  November  19,  is  being  spon- 
sored this  year  by  the  Varsity  Club,  and 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  a  good  job 
this  club  has  always  done  with  dances  in 
the  past.  They  have  really  turned  out 
some  beautiful  affairs  and  this  dance  is 
going  to  be  another  one  to  add  to  their 
credit. 

In  the  past  several  months,  square 
dancing  has  achieved  such  great  acclaim 
that  it  has  been  sweeping  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast,  even  in  the  highest 
social  brackets.  Here  at  N.  A.  C,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  something  new;  it  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  part  of  our  regular 
activities. 

The  barn  dances  at  N.  A.  C.  have 
always  been  a  great  success  and  have 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
PLANS   BIG  YEAR 

By  David  Blumenfield  '50 

For  the  1949-1950  season  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  College  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  an  unusual  four-fold 
program  which  includes  motion  pic- 
tures, speakers,  field  trips,  and  student 
projects  for  the  "A"  Day  program. 

The  evening  motion  picture  which  is 
now  scheduled  is  designed  to  give  fifty 
to  sixty  minutes  of  enjoyable  education 
on  horticultural  subjects.  "Gardens  of 
England,"  "Orchids,"  "Freezing  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,"  "Lost  Harvest,"  "Realm 
of  the  Honey  Bee,"  "Wizards  of  Svalof," 
and  "Weed  Control"  are  just  a  few  of 
the  excellent  films  scheduled,  coming 
from  such  outstanding  sources  as  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  USDA,  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Du  Pont  Co., 
United  World,  and  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films. 

A  few  leading  men  in  the  horticul- 
tural field  will  be  speakers  to  give  you 
some  memorable  evenings  such  as  those 
provided  in  the  past  by  Dr.  Oved  Shif- 
riss,  head  vegetable  breeder  at  Burpee's 
Fordhook  Farms;  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodford, 
supervisor  of  the  Campbell  Youth  Pro- 
gram; and  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Barton,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Field  trips  are  planned  to  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute,  Du  Pont  Gardens, 
Dorp's  Greenhouses,  Vick's  Wild 
Flower  Gardens,  and  other  greenhouses, 
nurseries,  and  farms. 

Student  projects  are  planned  to  give 
the  best  Hort  exhibit  on  "A"  Day  ever 
seen  on  the  National  Aggies'  campus. 

Under  the  able  guidance  of  our  club 
advisor,  Professor  David  M.  Purmell, 
we  are  again  looking  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful year. 

usually  had  bigger  turnouts  than  any  of 
the  other  dances.  It's  something  the 
city  folks  get  a  big  kick  out  of  and  enjoy 
immensely.  So  bring  the  folks,  bring 
the  kids,  bring  the  girl  friend,  or  at  the 
very  least,  bring  yourself,  you're  guar- 
anteed to  have  one  swell  time. 

You  don't  have  to  fuss 
To  be  at  your  best; 

Just  any  old  clothes 

And  you'll  be  well  dressed. 
Why,  I'll  even  shed  my  white  collar 
and  tie  and  don  a  pair  of  dungarees  for 
the  occasion.  It  may  take  a  little  effort 
on  my  part,  but  I'm  sure  it  will  be  well 
worth  it  for  the  Varsity  Hoedown. 


National  Aggies  Split  as  They  Win  First  Two  Games 
and  Drop  the  Next  Two 

By  William  Clancey,  '50 


The  Aggies,  under  the  direction  of 
their  new  coach,  Hugo  Bezdek,  opened 
their  1949  football  campaign  on  Oc- 
tober 1st  with  a  last  minute  12-7  vic- 
tory over  Montclair  State  Teachers. 

Freshman  Ted  Rodrique  opened  the 
scoring  when  he  raced  65  yards  through 
tackle  on  the  Aggies  first  play  from 
scrimmage.  Play  then  settled  down,  with 
Montclair  retaining  possession  of  the 
ball  most  of  the  first  half.  However, 
they  were  unable  to  tally  till  the  final 
minute  of  the  second  quarter  when  Don 
Dreher  plunged  over  for  the  score.  Sec- 
onds later,  Bill  Gray  converted  with  a 
dropkick  and  Montclair  led  7-6  as  the 
teams  left  the  field  at  half  time. 

Play  in  the  third  quarter  was  again 
dominated  by  Montclair,  but  it  was  in 
the  final  stanza  that  the  Aggies  came  to 
life.  The  winning  touchdown  was  scored 
by  Ted  Rodrique  on  a  pass  play  from 
Bucky  Zajaczkowski  which  covered  40 
yards. 

Bulldogs  Beat  N.  Y.  Aggies 

In  their  second  encounter,  the  Aggies 
ran  roughshod  over  a  confused  N.  Y. 
Aggie  team  by  the  score  of  32-7.  The 
visiting  Aggies  drew  first  blood  when 
they  raced  ten  yards  through  the  middle 
to  pay  dirt.  However,  the  Bulldogs  re- 
taliated in  quick  order  as  three  plays 
later  Mike  Scheier  skirted  end  for  69 
yards  and  a  touchdown.  Before  the  half 
ended  Mike  carried  the  ball  on  another 
long  jaunt,  but  was  forced  out  on  the 
visitors'  4  .  From  where  Joe  Fulcoly  car- 
ried it  over.  The  second  half  saw  play 
dominated  again  by  the  Bezdek  men  as 
Joe  Fulcoly  scored  on  a  10  yard  end  run, 
Mike  passed  about  25  yards  to  Pete 
Kerkhoff  for  the  fourth  touchdown  and 
finally,  in  the  last  period,  Pete  inter- 
cepted a  pass  and  ran  unmolested  for 
60  yards  and  the  score. 

The  lone  sad  point  of  the  game  was 
the  knee  injury  sustained  by  freshman 
guard  John  Guisti  who  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  line  along  with  Captain 
Phil  Molter. 

New  Haven  Teachers  Stop 
Aggie  Streak 

New  Haven  Teachers  handed  the  Ag- 
gies their  first  defeat  of  the  season  on 
October    15th  at  Alumni   Field   to   the 


tune  of  12-0.  This  game  was  marked  by 
New  Haven's  ability  to  capitalize  on  the 
breaks  and  the  inability  of  the  Aggies  to 
cross  the  goal  line  when  within  striking 
distance.  The  outstanding  performers 
for  New  Haven  were  Griffin,  the  most 
deceptive  T-formation  quarterback  we 
have  yet  seen;  and  Toplitsky,  the  most 
elusive  back  the  line  has  had  to  stop. 
The  mainstays  for  the  Aggies  were  Mike 
Scheier  and  Joe  Fulcoly. 

Kings  College  Upsets  Aggies 

An  inspired  and  ever-driving  Kings 
College  handed  the  Aggies  their  second 
straight  defeat  19-13.  Throughout  most 
of  the  game  the  Bezdek  line  was  unable 
to  stop  the  relentless  Kings'  backs.  This 
difficulty  and  two  costly  fumbles  when 
on  the  march  seemed  to  be  the  main 


factors  in  spelling  defeat  for  the  Aggies. 
Mike  Scheier  ran  around  end  for  21 
yards  and  a  touchdown  which  tied 
the  score  in  the  first  period  shortly 
after  Kings  had  driven  65  yards  to  their 
initial  score.  The  visitors  led  at  half- 
time  as  a  result  of  another  sustained 
drive,  12-6. 

Early  in  the  third  quarter  the  Aggie 
line  recovered  a  Kings  fumble  deep  in 
their  territory  and  capitalized  a  few 
plays  later  when  Joe  Fulcoly  scored  from 
the  8  on  an  end  run.  Mike  converted 
the  extra  point  on  another  end  run 
which  gave  the  Aggies  a  13-12  lead. 
This  one  point  margin  remained  till 
midway  through  the  fourth  quarter 
when  Kings  tallied  on  a  long  pass  for 
what  proved  to  be  the  final  scoring. 


Get  Your  Tickets 

For  the   Junior   Prom 

NOW! 


SPORTS    SCENE 

By  Ernie  Cohen,  '50 


Here  it  is  mid-November,  winter 
coming,  and  the  1949  football  finale  this 
Saturday.  To  many  this  will  be  just  the 
end  of  another  season,  but  to  the  Senior 
Class  it  is  the  last  game  they  see  or  play, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  undergraduates. 
It's  kind  of  a  sudden  thing  —  years  of 
training,  practice  and  games  for  the 
ballplayers,  then  Saturday:  the  conclu- 
sion. 

This  season  has  brought  both  good 
and  bad  days,  but  let's  close  it  with  a 
bang.  Roll  up  the  score,  pack  the  stands, 
and  then  everybody  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory at  the  Varsity  Club  dance. 

Talk  about  packing  the  stands,  it 
really  doesn't  take  too  many  people  to 
do  it.  I  hope  that  when  we  come  to  see 
the  games  as  alumni  next  year  there  will 
be  much  more  seating  room.  In  the  past 
few  years  N.  A.  C.  has  come  a  long  way, 
but  the  bleachers  have  always  remained 
the  same  size. 

To  anybody  who  expects  to  play  any 
basketball  this  year:  you  better  be  right 
in  on  that  early  practice.  The  activities 
of  the  basketball  team  commence  on 
November  28;  that  only  gives  you  foot- 
ball players  about  a  week  of  rest  before 
you  start  chasing  a  round  ball. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  new 
basketball  coach  this  season:  Mr.  Miller. 
You  all  know  him  and  those  of  you  who 
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saw  the  Wilkes  College  team  last  year 
have  seen  what  kind  of  a  team  he  can 
turn  out;  all  he  needs  is  the  guys  to 
come  out. 

Along  with  the  new  coach  will  be  the 
usual  freshman  personnel.  I  shouldn't 
say  "usual"  because  some  of  these  boys 
are  very  far  from  usual.  I  won't  put  the 
hex  on  them  by  mentioning  any  names 
but  I  noticed  one  of  them  who  attended 
Wilkes  College  last  year  and  if  he's  any 
indication,  I'd  say  we  are  pretty  well 
situated. 

The  size  of  the  squad  will  be  limited, 
and  those  who  want  one  of  those  berths 
will  have  to  prove  they  belong  there. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  hard  work  in 
store  for  you  Aggies  and  probably  a  lot 
of  fun  along  the  way. 

Hand  in  hand  with  every  varsity  sport 
go  the  intramurals.  The  touch  football 
teams  are  going  strong,  but  don't  ne- 
glect those  thoughts  of  intramural  bas- 
ketball, and  for  the  first  time,  volleyball. 
The  same  teams  that  play  basketball 
will  play  volleyball.  This  will  avoid  a 
lot  of  confusion  and  will  help  you  get 
used  to  your  teammates.  This  is  the  chance 
for  all  you  frustrated  athletes  to  get  in 
on  those  intramurals,  and,  if  your  team 
does  well  enough,  you  may  even  walk 
off  with  an  award  for  being  the  campus 
champs. 


Who's   Who   on   the    Faculty 

(continued  from  page  10) 

PROFESSOR   ARTHUR    BROWN 

There  are  many  of  us  on  the  campus 
who  have  heard  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department,  but  other 
than  that,  we  know  very  little  about 
him.  In  order  to  clarify  any  questions 
that  may  arise,  here  is  the  low  down  on 
Mr.  Brown,  who  many  have  been  heard 
described  as  a  "right  guy." 

Arthur  Brown  is  a  native  of  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  and  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, a  graduate  of  Maiden  High, 
where  he  gained  the  distinction  of  being 
the  editor  of  the  school  paper.  Upon 
being  graduated  in  1939,  Mr.  Brown 
entered  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
where  he  studied  for  one  year.  In  1940, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  school, 
and  go  to  work  in  his  father's  book- 
bindery,  and  then  in  a  meat  plant.  By 
this  time,  war  had  reared  its  ugly  head 
and  in  1942,  he  answered  the  call  to 
arms  by  enlisting  in  the  army.  He  re- 
mained in  the  army  for  three  and  one- 
half  years. 

In  1946  after  having  once  again  re- 
gained the  status  of  Mr.  Brown,  he 
busied  himself  for  an  eight  month 
period,  awaiting  entrance  into  the  Mid- 
dlesex School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
During  this  eight  month  lull,  he  did 
everything  from  selling  watermelons  to 
simonizing  cars.  He  entered  Middlesex 
in  September  of  1946  with  the  hope  of 
graduating  as  a  D.  V.  M.  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  school  closed  in  June  of 
'47.  Even  after  this  letdown  Arthur 
Brown  was  still  in  there  pitching.  Still 
interested  in  agriculture,  he  got  a  job 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  dairy 
farm  for  the  summer,  and  entered  as  a 
student  in  September  of  1947.  He  was 
graduated  with  a  BSc  in  June  of  1949- 

It  was  not  long  after  graduation  that 
Mr.  Brown  accepted  an  offer  to  teach  at 
NAC,  after  having  first  turned  down  a 
similar  offer  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  NAC,  he 
remarked  that  he  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  attachment  of  the  alumni 
to  the  school.  He  feels  "that  there  is  a 
certain  inherent  strength  in  the  school 
that  draws  them  back."  Mr.  Brown  also 
feels  that  the  potentialities  of  the  col- 
lege are  great,  and  that  it  is  unique  in 
the  balance  of  practical  to  theoretical 
learning,  as  compared  with  other 
schools. 
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;  JOS.  H.  KERSHNER  j 


Pharmacist 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


HISTAND   BROS. 

Roofing  Contractors 
DOYLESTOWN   4121 


Smith's  Ice  Cream 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Sold  in  our 
Athletic  Association  Store" 


SHOP  AT 

SEARS' 

AND  SAVE 

DOYLESTOWN 

TRUST 

CO. 


Dublin  Motors 

i  Sales  —  Service 

|     Used  Car  Lot  Located  at  Cross  Keys 
j  Phone:  Doylestown  5615 


■     SalesOff  ice:  Route  N.  3  1  3,  Dublin,  Pa. 
I  Phone:  Dublin  451  1 


BUCKS  COUNTY 
INN 


Doylestown,   Pa. 


Phone  5111    or  5561 

EDWARD  M.  HAPP 

General  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  and   Boys' 

Sweaters 

and 

Bathing  Suits 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Dress  Up  at 

STAN   BOWERS 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 

19  N.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Phone  4698 


Reach  for 
STROEHMANN'S 

"BREAD   AT   ITS    BEST" 


THE   BARBER  SHOP 

State  and  Pine  Streets 
Doylestown 

Operated  by 
Ethel  Abbott  Edith  Claycomb 


Schwartz  Bros.,  Inc. 

"Established  Over  42  Years" 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 

FROM    HAND   GRENADE 
TO  A   FIRE   ENGINE 

827  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia  7,   Pennsylvania 


HUSTLE  INN 

Our   Motto:   "Always  a   Good   Time" 

OPEN   EVENINGS 

Located  on  State  Cottages  Campus 

Doylestown,    Pa. 
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Prevention   of   Poultry   Diseases 

( continued  from  page  9 ) 
another  sanitary  practice  is  to  keep  feed- 
ers and  waterers   clean   and   free   from 
manure  and  litter. 

Sanitation  on  the  range:  Most  people 
agree  that  it  is  good  poultry  sense  to 
put  birds  on  range,  but  the  poultryman 
that  fails  to  observe  proper  range  sani- 
tation would  do  better  to  keep  his  birds 
indoors. 

The  following  practices  are  essential 
for  raising  healthy  birds  on  range.  ( 1 ) 
Rotate  your  range  every  year — if  your 
range  is  on  the  same  land  every  year, 
you  risk  infesting  the  soil  with  disease 
micro-organisms  and  parasites;  ( 2  )  Try 
to  locate  your  range  on  well  drained 
soil.  A  heavy,  poorly  drained  soil  is 
more  likely  to  become  contaminated 
with  diseases  and  parasites;  (3)  Pro- 
vide plenty  of  sunlight — adequate  shade 
is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds, 
but  excess  shade  is  generally  harmful 
to  range  vegetation,  and  encourages  dis- 
eases and  parasites;  (4)  Plant  a  dense 
sod  forming  pasture  mixture — such  a 
mixture  will  keep  the  birds  away  from 
worms  and  harmful  soil  organisms; 
( 5 )  Never  fertilize  the  range  with 
poultry  manure.  The  manure  may  be 
infested  with  harmful  organisms;  (6) 
Rotate  feeders  and  waterers — this  al- 
lows the  sun  to  get  at  any  harmful  or- 
ganisms that  may  be  underneath  this 
equipment. 

Sanitation   in  the   Hatchery 

The  commercial  hatcheryman  must 
sell  healthy  chicks  if  he  hopes  to  stay 
in  business.  No  one  will  buy  from  a 
hatchery  with  a  reputation  for  sick 
chicks.  What  good  is  there  in  breeding 
for  good  chickens  if  you  allow  them  to 
contract  disease  soon  after  hatching? 
If  you  allow  chicks  to  get  sick,  you  are 
handicapped  right  at  the  start  in  your 
efforts  to  raise  profitable  birds. 

Ways  in  which  disease  enters  the 
hatchery:  ( 1 )  Buying  hatching  eggs 
from  a  diseased  flock — pollorum  and 
possibly  other  diseases  are  transmitted 
through  the  egg.  ( 2 )  Visitors  to  the 
hatchery — keep  visitors  out  of  the  incu- 
bator room.  A  glass  partition  can  be 
provided,  so  visitors  may  watch  hatch- 
ing operations  without  entering  the  in- 
cubator room.  (3)  Egg  crates  and 
culling  crates.  (4)  Shipped  chicks — 
infectious  bronchitis  can  be  introduced 
in  this  manner.  ( 5 )  Returned  chick 
boxes.    (6)   Disease  can  be  brought  in 


from  the  brooder  house.  ( 7 )  People 
bringing  sick  fowl  to  be  diagnosed. 
( 8 )  Employees  that  visit  outside  farms 
— they  should  change  their  clothing  if 
they  enter  the  incubator  room. 

Disease   Prevention    Program 

The  following  program  will  effec- 
tively reduce  disease  in  rhe  incubator 
room  of  both  the  commercial  hatchery 
and  the  poultryman  who  hatches  his 
own  chicks.  ( 1 )  Allow  as  few  people 
as  possible  into  the  incubator  room. 
( 2  )  Remove  egg  shells  and  dead  chicks 
from  the  room  as  soon  as  possible. 
(3)  Provide  good  ventilation.  (4) 
Keep  the  room  (and  the  entire  hatch- 
ery as  well)  clean.  (5)  Clean  and 
fumigate  the  room  before  the  start  of 
the  hatching  season.  (6)  Temperature 
and  humidity  inside  the  incubator  are 
ideal  for  most  pathogenic  organisms; 
therefore,  follow  a  strict  sanitation  pro- 
gram inside  the  incubator,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  manu- 
facturer. ( 7 )  Breed  from  only  Pol- 
lorum free  stock. 

Prevention   of   Disease  Through 
Vaccination 

There  are  some  diseases  that  are  best 
prevented  through  vaccination,  these 
diseases  are  Fowl  pox,  Laryngotrachei- 
tis,  and  Newcastle  disease. 

1.  Vaccination  against  Fowl  pox: 
There  are  two  types  of  vaccine  used 
against  Fowl  pox:  a)  Pigeon  pox  —  a 
mild  vaccine  which  gives  immunity  for 
three  months.  It  can  be  used  on  hens 
without  fear  of  throwing  them  out  of 
production,  b)  Fowl  pox — a  strong 
vaccine  that  gives  a  permanent  immu- 
nity. 

If  fowl  pox  is  present  in  your  area, 
you  definitely  should  vaccinate  against 
it.  If  the  disease  is  not  known  in  your 
area,  do  not  vaccinate.  Vaccination  in  a 
pox  free  area  will  serve  to  introduce 
the  disease  to  the  farm,  and  after  that 
you  must  vaccinate  every  year.  Chickens 
that  have  had  fowl  pox  need  not  be 
vaccinated  because  they  are  already  im- 
mune. 

Birds  should  be  vaccinated  at  the  age 
of  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  Either  the 
feather  follicle  or  the  stab  method  may 
be  used  in  vaccination. 

2.  Vaccination  against  Laryngotrachei- 
tis:  As  in  the  case  of  Fowl  pox,  do  not 
vaccinate  against  Laryngotracheitis  un- 
less the  disease  is  present  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. 

Do  not  vaccinate  birds  that  have  had 
the  disease,  as  they  are  immune. 
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The  vaccine  is  applied  by  swabbing 
the  bursa  fabricus  (a  sack  near  the 
cloaca).  If  the  vaccination  is  successful 
the  area  abour  the  point  of  application 
will  become  reddened  on  the  fifth  day 
after  vaccination. 

3.  Vaccination  against  Newcastle  dis- 
ease: There  are  two  types  of  Newcastle 
vaccines.  One  is  dead  virus  which  pro- 
duces temporary  immunity  and  the 
other  is  the  live  virus  which  produces 
permanent  immunity. 

Vaccination  may  be  given  in  the  web 
of  the  wing.  It  is  possible  to  vaccinate 
for  Newcastle  disease  and  fowl  pox  si- 
multaneously, by  vaccinating  for  New- 
castle in  one  wing  and  Fowl  pox  in  the 
other.  Before  obtaining  Newcastle  vac- 
cine you  should  check  to  see  if  there 
are  any  state  laws  restricting  its  use. 

In  combating  poultry  disease,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
The  program  just  outlined  is  that  ounce 
of  prevention,  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
practical  than  dosing  sick  birds  with  the 
best  remedies  known. 

Poultryman's   Responsibility 

The  responsibility  for  raising  a 
healthy  profitable  poultry  flock  rests 
squarely  with  the  individual  poultry- 
man.  Chickens  rarely  get  sick  on  their 
own;  it  is  usually  the  poultryman's 
faulr.  He  either  neglected  to  take  the 
proper  precautions  against  disease,  or  if 
he  did  take  them  he  did  not  execute 
them  properly. 

The  facts  are  plain  Mr.  Poultryman. 
Most  diseases  can  be  prevented.  A  high 
disease  and  mortality  rate  in  your  flock 
hurts  you,  and  only  you.  It  is  to  your 
advantage  to  keep  disease  from  getting 
a  foothold  in  your  flock.  The  United 
States  Department  and  the  various  State 
Experiment  stations  can  recommend 
correct  poultry  practices.  The  laborato- 
ries can  produce  vaccines.  The  feed 
companies  can  sell  complete  balanced 
rations,  and  the  hatcheries  can  sell 
quality  chicks,  but  it  is  up  to  you,  Mr. 
Poultryman,  to  take  all  these  things  and 
make  them  into  a  healthy  profitable 
flock  of  birds. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Elson  upon 
the  birth  of  a  baby  girl,  Susan 
Moss,  on  Tuesday,  November  1st. 


A   Square   Egg   That  Can't   Roll 
Off  Table  a    Reality 

A  cubed  hen  fruit  has  come  into  exis- 
tence and  the  idea  was  hatched  by  David 
Adams,  a  Concord,  Mass.,  inventor. 

The  square  egg  is  actually  a  plastic 
"cube"  which  is  designed  to  hold  the 
contents  of  a  single  egg  with  its  shell. 
The  square  job  consists  of  two  parts  — 
the  bottom  holds  the  entire  contents  of 
an  egg  and  the  top  clamps  over  the 
sides,  airtight.  Breaking  of  the  eggs, 
packaging  and  sealing  of  the  shells  can 
be  done  by  automatic  machinery. 

The  inventor  states  there  are  a  lot  of 
advantages  to  square  eggs: 

1.  The  egg  won't  break  or  roll  off  the 
table. 

2.  Space  is  saved  in  packing. 

3.  It's  easily  cleaned. 

4.  Boiling  won't  crack  it. 

5.  Impurities    are    removed    in    the 
packing  process. 


ENTERPRISE 
Mill   Soap  Works 

Columbia  Alkali 
Products 

Industrial    Soaps — Chemicals 
Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33    N.   Twelfth   St. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Compliments  of 

MONTGOMERY 

WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 
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ft       MArket6396  —  6397  —  6398  ft 

CHARLES  STRICKLER  &  SONS 

FOUNDED    1875 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

QUALITY   FOOD   PRODUCTS 

204-212  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 


NOTARY  PUBLIC 


NICK  YUNGER 
Real  Estate 


FARM   BUREAU 

Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Co. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    BOOZ 


PLUMSTEADVILLE,    PA. 
Phone:  2581 
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DODGE  PLYMOUTH 

W.   H.  WATSON   &  SON 

135  S.  MAIN  STREET 

All   Makes   Repaired 
Phone   4355  Dodge  Job  Rated  Trucks 


f]aA  -Airftyle  for    '49 

JEPSEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

225  West  State  Street 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4197 
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PAUL  B.  MOYER 

Auto  Electric   Parts 

and   Service 

23  AND  25  E.  OAKLAND  AVE. 

Phone   4621  Doylestown,    Pa. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO. 

Products  for  the  Promotion 

of   Sanitation 

49th  and  Grays  Ave.,  Phila.  43,  Pa. 

SA   7-0500 

W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

X-ray  Fittings 

West  and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE  PRINTS 

Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 


J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 

1315  Cherry  St.  Phila.,   F 

For    everything    pertaining    to 
Real   Estate  and   Insurance 

see 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 

REALTOR 

DOYLESTOWN   258 


PLEASE 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


Forecasting  the   Weather 

(  continued  from  page  11) 
storm's  progress.    By  observing  the  di- 
rection of  the  motion  of  the  anvil-top 
cloud,  one  may  anticipate  the  direction 
of  movement  of  the  storm. 

Cold-front  Clouds 

Cold-front  clouds   usually   are   lumpy 

or  of  cumulus  type;   and  the  resulting 

cold-air  storms  are  swift,  severe  showers 

or  thunderstorms  which  are  soon  over 

with,  leaving  clear,  steady  air  in  their 

wake. 

Warm-front  storms  are  quite  differ- 
ent.  Invasions  of  warm  air  are  slow  and 

the  rain  is  the  steady  dripping  type.  The 

clouds  are  not  cumulus,  but  flat  like  a 

ceiling;   a   formation  known  as   stratus 

clouds.     The  sun  shining  through   the 

clouds,  the  forerunner  of  the  warm-front 

storm,    produces    a    halo,    usually    this 

means  a  steady  rain. 

When  you  see  the  heavens  shrouded 
with  very  high  clouds  you  probably  are 
looking  at  the  head  of  a  warm-air  in- 
vasion. The  period  between  the  first 
sign  and  the  final  rain  may  be  about  two 
days,  covering  about  1,000  miles.  In 
any  event,  weather  lore  has  it  that  the 
storm  will  last  as  long  as  it  took  to 
arrive. 

So  much  for  the  clouds  as  weather 
signs.  Now  let  us  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  subject  of  barometric  pressures. 
Suppose  there  is  no  barometer  handy, 
can  a  person  tell  by  some  other  means 
whether  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
rising  or  lowering?  The  answer  is  yes 
—  if  he  is  sensitive  and  alert  to  certain 
signs.  Diminishing  pressure  releases 
odors  from  swamps  and  woodlands;  flies 
cling  to  your  body  and  bite  through  the 
open  pores;  soot  from  chimneys  and  de- 
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In   Bucks  County,    It's 

DAVIS  FEED  MILL 

Custom   Grinding   and   Mixing 
LIME  —  FERTILIZER  —  SEEDS  —  FEEDS 

RUSHLAND,   PENNSYLVANIA 


cayed  wood  from  branches  (previously 
held  in  place  only  by  high  pressure) 
fall;  lowering  pressure  makes  distant 
objects  look  darker,  yet  more  distinct; 
it  causes  old  wounds,  infected  teeth,  and 
rheumatism  to  pain.  All  these  are  signs 
of  lowering  pressure  and  of  bad  weather. 

Other  Storm  Signals 

Nature  has  still  other  storm  signals 
—  crickets  sing  sharply,  toads  take  to 
the  grass,  Fido's  fur  is  limp  and  dull. 
And  when  the  moon  has  a  halo,  the 
farmer  heads  for  home!  Superstition? 
Not  at  all  —  the  halo  is  the  effect  of 
the  moon  shining  through  the  overflow 
of  warm-front  clouds  and  it  means  that 
rain  is  not  far  away. 

All  these  signs  are  interesting  items 
to  add  to  your  store  of  weather  knowl- 
edge, and  sometimes  they  are  helpful. 
But  if  you  delve  into  the  more  scientific 
aspects  of  weather  forecasting,  try  using 
the  accompanying  weather  chart  to- 
gether with  a  barometer  and  a  weather 
vane.  With  a  little  practice  you  should 
get  some  encouraging  results  —  and 
you  will  find  it  an  interesting  as  well 
as  useful  hobby. 


PICTURE   BELOW 

A  sect-ion  of  the  NAC  apple  orchard  which 

produced  a  bumper  crop  this  year 


Summer  Jobs 

( continued  from  page  8 ) 

Dave  Miller  worked  here  at  the  Col- 
lege for   the  Horticulture  Department. 

George  Slothower  relaxed  on  a  beef 
cattle  farm  in  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Charlie  Wollins  worked  for  a  veter- 
inarian. Part  of  his  job  was  to  act  as 
referee  in  any  dog  fights  that  occurred. 
He  has  twelve  bites  on  his  left  hand  to 
prove  it. 

Saul  Goldstein  worked  for  the  College 
poultry  department. 

Mel  Silverman  was  a  food  inspector 
for  the  railroads.  An  important  part  of 
his  job  was  to  inspect  watermelons.  He 
developed  a  new  technique  in  water- 
melon inspection  called  the  taste  and 
compare  method.  This  method  had  one 
flaw:   few  melons  ever  reached  market. 

Alex  Greenblatt  and  Sol  Resnick  were 
potato  inspectors  for  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

Chuck  Raskin  was  a  railroad  produce 
inspector  in  New  York  City. 

No  matter  where  the  boys  worked 
this  summer  or  what  they  did,  most  of 
them  agreed  on  one  thing.  The  summer 
practicum  gave  them  a  chance  to  gain 
valuable  experience.  They  learned  many 
skills  and  techniques  of  the  trade  that 
no  textbook  could  ever  teach  them. 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 
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RUDY'S  DELICATESSEN 

CROSS   KEYS 

*      Hoagies  and  Cold   Cuts      * 
To  Take  Out 


Swamp  Road  and  Old  61  1 


Phone:   Doy.  9227 


Full  Line  of 

Farming  Implements 

G.M.C.   Trucks 

Sales  and  Service 
Welding  and  Repairing 


PAUL  W.   HISTAND 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone  4687  and  5507 


WISSAHICKON    DAIRIES 


3527   "A"   Street 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
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f  sQttenlion  Students 


AND    FARM    HELP 

Clip  this  ad  out  and  present 
it  to  Mr.  Brown  for  a  SPECIAL 
N.A.C.  Discount  on  all  used 
Cars  at 

A.  A.    L^onrou    INC. 

W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Phone  274 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  of  Quality  Food 

STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


Bring  Your  Next  Roll  of 
Film  to  Us  for  Quality 

DEVELOPING 
and    PRINTING 

We  do  our  own  Photo  Finishing 

MILTON   RUTHERFORD 

23   W.    STATE   STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
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Coal,  Oil,  Gas  and  Electric 
BROODERS 


This  modern  dependable 
Poultry  Equipment  can  be 
purchased  at  your 
'  local  dealer 

Kuhfl  Poultry  Equipment  Co. 

PHONE  905-R-5 
Flemington,    New  Jersey 
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Electric  Heated 
WATERERS 
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